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Various ;—that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 
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——nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 


MILTON. 


Mr. SAuUNTER, 


ITH all my fondness and admi- 

ration of the fair, I sometimes 
cannot refrain from a smile when I ob- 
serve with what tenacity some of our 
young republicans assert their privi- 
leres, and contest the palm of supe- 
riority. That we are all created equal, 
is one of those specious truisms which 
seem to mean a great deal and yet con- 
tain nothing that can be disputed. It 
was first invented by some designing 
fatriot, and has since been repeated 
from mouth to mouth, because it flat- 
ters the vanity of the weak, and consoles 
the mortification of the needy. The 
poor believe it will one day class them 
among those who are rich, and the rich 
are amused with the hope that they 
will arise to a superiority which wealth 
cannot purchase. ‘That it is false in the 
extent which the words seem to imply, 
every day’s experience sufficiently de- 
monstratess The designing knaves 


who repeat it in their morning orisons, 
would make us believe that the man of 
education, whose mind is impressed 
with the soundest maxims essential te 





the existence of government, and whose 
prudence has taught him the propriety 
and necessity of obedience, is fud/ as 
good a man, as the stupid Jacobin, who 
has probably been dropped on a dung- 
hill, whose god is Faction, whose very 
creed is insubordination, and whose no- 
tions of discipline are somewhat like ~ 
those of Milton’s devils. These men 
would make you believe, if you were so 
credulous, that he whose mind has been 
disciplined in the school of classical 
lore, whose taste has been refined by 
the example of Homer and the precepts 
of Aristotle, and whose soul is deli- 
cately alive to all the harmony of 
sounds, is egua/ to the rude rustic, who 
never conceived an idea beyond the pro- 
plexities of a harrowed field, and who 
never read a line beyond the sapient 
lessons of Dilworth, or the cunning 
maxims of Franklin. They would per- 
suade you to place in the same rank the 
honest supporter of the interests of his 
country, and him who laughed at its 
Lilliputian ties; and the man whose 
patriotism did not shrink from indivi- 
dual dishonor, when his official inte- 
grity was most slanderously calum- 
niated, and him who was willing to 
barter the best interests of his country 
for a mess of pottage. It was sucha 
delusion that placed a Lillifutian hero, 
a collector of spiders and a gazer at 
wooden mammoths, a master of slaves 
and a bawler for the inestimable rights 
of liberty and equality, in the throne 
erected by the valour, and graced by 
the wisdom, of Taeen. 


> ach, ~*~ 
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But my excursive imagination, heat- 
ed by the reflection that such men 
should bear sway, and perhaps too, 
like Hotspur, all smarting with my 
wounds, has for a moment seduced me 
from my original design, and led me 
into a train of reflections, which I did 
not expect when the paper was first 
displayed before me. I had met with 
a passage which pleased me, and I took 
a pen to copy it for you: but I had no 
mtention of wandering from one of the 
mighty masters of the lay, to laugh at 
the wild theory of an enthusiast, or to 
dilate on the inconsistency and hypo- 
crisy of a flimsy philosopher. Let him 
solace himself in his Haram, or buy 
wild lands from his Indian brethren; 
and let his infatuated followers worship 
their Lama. Literature is degraded 
by such objects. 

An expression in Milton, one of the 
first among uninspired poets, reminded 
me of the dispute which is so fre- 
quently and so zealously maintained on 
the equality of the sexes. The entire 
passage cannot be too often quoted. 

He is describing the excellent form 
and hafify state of our general ances- 
tors, as they were first seen by Satan, 
when, like a modern Jacobin, he had 
journeyed to Paradise and confirmed 
himself in his evil intentions of vexing 
their peace and effecting their utter 
ruin. 

———the Fiend 
Saw, undelighted, all delight, all kind 
Of livmg creatures, new to sight, and 
strange. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad 
In naked majesty seem’d lords of all: 
And worthy seem’d; for in their looks di- 
vine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
(Severe but in true filial freedom plac’d, ) 
‘Whence true authority in men; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 
For contemplation he and valour form’d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only and she for God in him: 
His large fair front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 


Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders 
‘broad: 

She, as a veil down to her seein waist 

Ner unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevell’d, but‘in wanton ringlets wav’d 
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As the Vine curls her tendrils, which im. 
plied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best receiv’d, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.* 


Mr. Tyler, one of the most modest 
and judicious of Milton’s commenta- 
tors, remarks with what judgment and 
delicacy the poet here avoids entering 
into a circumstantial description of 
Eve's beauty. It was, no doubt, he 
says, a very tempting occasion of giving 
an indulgent loose to his fancy: since 
the most lavish imagination could not 
carry too high the charms of woman as 
she first came out of the hands of her 
heavenly Maker. But as a picture of 
this kind would have been too light and 
gay for the grave turn of Milton’s plan, 
he has very artfully mentioned the 
charms of her person in general terms 
only, and directed the reader’s attention 
more particularly to the beauties of her 
mind. It also evinces how much more 
highly he prized the mind than the 
outward form; and to such qualifica- 
tions would I venture, with all humi- 
lity, to direct the aspiring hope, and 
stimulate the untiring toil of my fair 
countrywomen. 

Let them be assured that though ¢o 
dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the 
eye, be most winning arts to ensnare 
the passions, yet they will not gratify 
the mind—they cannot bind the heart. 
Two young persons meet at that sea- 
son of life when the imagination is rov- 
ing and the heart is peculiarly alive to 
the softer emotions. They gaze on 
each other with mutual delight, and 
sensibility, sweet sensibility whispers 
to them that their pleasure will always 
last. Now all this is but the calenture 
of the brain—the mere wings of love 
without the body: it is not the arrow 
that has pierced, but it is the feathers 
that grazed ; and the luxuriance of their 
feelings has magnified a passing touch 
into a wound by the bow-bearing god. 
The nipping winds of the winter of 





* I will not make any apology for so long 
a quotation. The passage is so animated, 
and contains so exquisite a picture, that no 
reader will blame me for assigning it a place 





in the pages of the Port Folio: 
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their life speedily succeeds the buxom 
breezes of its spring, and, alas! too feel- 
ingly remind them what they are. The 
envious hand of Old Age furrows the 
dimpled cheek, and robs it of Nature’s 
fair vermilion—the lustre of the eye is 
dimmed, and those lips which might 
once have suspended the eccentric 
flight of the bee, are pale and bloodless. 
Familiarity has robbed every charm of 
its novelty, and a short interchange of 
sentiments has exhausted the scanty 
coffers of their brains. Indifference 
quickly succeeds the warmest love, and 
mutual disgust is not afar off. That 
such is the career of too many of our 
matrimonial adventurers is too well 
known. I have not drawn a caricature 
—the fictureis skeiched from life. I 
am no misanthrope. I delight not in 
such lurid colourings of Nature’s fairest 
work. The canvas has not been pol- 
luted by envy nor unrequited love, nor 
has hatred or malice furnished a single 
tint. I am far from being an audacious 
reviler of the sex. It is my best plea- 
sure to cherish a sincere fondness and 
an undissembled respect for its loveli- 
ness and dignity. Milton has acknow- 
ledged that dove is not the lowest end of 
human life, and I readily believe that 
this world, without the sweet intercourse 
of looks and smiles, would be but a wide 
waste indeed. 

But whilst I admire, and op and 
defend, let me not be supposed so blind 
as to view all their virtues and. their 
vices, their beauties and deformities 
through the same partial vista. The 
sickly mien of affectation, the folly of a 
weak mind, and the ungenial chill of 
prudery, a tainted imagination with 
many other frailties which female flesh 
is heir to, must be corrected before 
woman, can be called perfect. Yet, 
with all these imperfections, how infi- 
nitely do they surpass us in virtue, 
friendship, constancy, fortitude, ge- 
nuine good sense, and unaffected good 
nature! 

Nor do I believe there are so many 
of the character I have described, as 
the arrogance of some and the imper- 
tinence of others would imagine. One, 
far above the rest, I have before me, 
lovely, meek and amiable, such as the 
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rest ought to be. Her manners are 
free without familiarity, dignified but 
not haughty, correct but not prudish. 
In her conversation she is sensible 
without pedantry ; she can talk of dress 
with the gay and the frivolous, and con- 
verse on books with the studious.. She 
has a tear for the tale of woe, without 
affecting what she does not feel, and 
when the melody of music steals upon 
her willing ear, she has a heart to feel 
and a taste to relish. But the task 
of portraying such perfection, though 
pleasing, is too arduous, and shall not 
be disgraced by an unworthy hand. It 
is above the powers of the humble pre- 
saist, and the harmony and fancy of the 
poet are only adequate. 

In almost every poetical work of 
established merit, such portraits may 
be found; and it will be perceived, that 
the artist never rises to such a height, 
and his genius never shines more re- 
splendent, than when he borrows a 
gleam of inspiration from the rays of 
female charms. Sueh are the Eve of 
Milton, the Imogen of Shakspeare, the 
Belphzbe of Spencer, the Armida of 
Tasso, ke. &c. 

Let women consult these. Let them 
lay aside their pride and affectation. 
Let them select a milliner for the mind, 
and hold the mirror uf to nature. Let 
them do this, and all the severity of 
satire will be retorted. The spear of 
Ithuriel will touch lightly, and not dis- 
play a single stain on the white robe of 
their purity. 

SEDLEY. 





For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
Dr. CAaRLyLe. 


Dr. Alexander Carlyle was born about 
the year 1721, and was one of the most 
distinguished ‘characters the last age 
has produced. He received his edu- 
cation at the universities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Leyden. While he 
attended these celebrated schools of 
learning his elegant and manly accom- 
plishments gained him admission into 
the, most polished circles, at the same 
time. that the superiority of his under- 
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standing, and the refinement of his 
taste, introduced him to the particular 
notice of men of science and literature. 
Having gone through the usual exer- 
cises prescribed by the church of Scot- 
land, he was presented to the living of 
Inverness near Edinburgh, about the 
year 1747. In this situation he re- 
mained for the long period of fifty- 
eight years. 

His talents as a preacher were of the 
highest order, and contributed much to 
introduce into the Scottish pulpit an 
elegance of manner and delicacy of 
taste, to which this part of the United 
Kingdom was formerly a stranger, but 
of which it has lately afforded some 
brilliant examples. In the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland 
Dr. C. was long accustomed to take an 
active part, and he had the satisfaction 
to find that, to the boldness and vigour 
of the measures recommended by him, 
some of the wisest of his brethren im- 
puted the restoration of tranquillity to 
the church, after it had long been dis- 
turbed by faction and dissention. He 
acted uniformly with Dr. Robertson, 
Dr. Blair, and other distinguished as- 
sociates, with whom he lived also on 
the most intimate footing of private 
friendship. It was owing chiefly to 
his active exertions, that the church of 
Scotland, in consideration of their mo- 
derate incomes and of their living in 
official houses, were cxempted from 
the severe pressure of the house and 
window tax. With this view he spent 
some time in London, and was intro- 
duced at court, where the elegance and 
dignity of his appearance and manner 
are said to have excited both surprise 
and admiration. He succeeded in his 
object, though it is remarkable that no 
clause to that purpose was introduced 
into the act; the ministers are even 
charged annually with the duty, but the 
collectors receive private instructions 


that no steps be taken to enforce pay-' 


ment. Public spirit was a conspicuous 
part of the character of Dr. Carlyle; 
the love of country seemed to be the 
most active: principle of his heart, and 
the direction to which it was guided, 
at a period most threatening to the 
good of society, was productive of incal- 
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culable benefit to those to whom his 
influence extended.* 

He was so fortunate in his early days 
as to form an acquaintance with all 
those celebrated men, whose names 
have added splendor to the literary 
history of the 18th century. Smollet, 
in his Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 
a work in which fact and fiction are cu- 
riously blended, mentions that he owed 
to Dr. Carlyle his introduction to the 
literary circles of Edinburgh. After 
mentioning a list of celebrated names, 
he adds, “ their acquaintance I owe 
to the friendship of Dr. Carlyle, who 
wants nothing but inclination to figure 
with the rest upon paper.” 

Dr. C. was a particular friend of Mr. 
Home, so celebrated as the author of 
Douglas; and that tragedy, if we are 
not misinformed, was, previous to be- 
ing represented, submitted to his revi- 
sion. He exerted, as may be supposed, 
his utmost efforts to oppose that illibe- 
ral persecution which was raised against 
Mr. Home by the puritanical spirit, 
which, though by that time somewhat 
mitigated, was still far from being ex- 
tinguished in this country. Dr. Car- 
lyle rendered another essential service 
to literature in the discovery of Col- 
lins’s “ Ode on the superstition of the 
Highlands.” The author on his death- 
bed had mentioned it to Dr. Johnson 
as the best .of his poems, but it was not 
in his possession, and no search had 
been able to discover the copy. At last 





* The popular orthodoxy of the day, 
which went to dispute the propriety of the 
Popish bill as it was called, in 1780, namely, 
the bill allowing liberty of worship to those 
in the communion of the church of Rome, 
called forth the abilities of many who have 
since been famous in the church of Scot- 
land, and along with Dr. C. it also elicited 
the patriotism, the liberality, and the learn- 
ing, as well as the piety of Dr. Robertson 
and Dr. Campbell, the former of whom was 
in actual danger from the persecution of the 
mob, at Edinburgh, for his supposed want 
of orthodoxy, and the latter had to exercise 
his strong powers of ratiocination in endea- 
vouring to put to shame his congregation 
and co-presbyters in Aberdeen. We have 


to be thankful that their labours were at last 
successful in qualifying and directing the al- 
most overflowing fanaticism of these times, 
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pr. Carlyle found it accidentally among 
his papers, and presented it to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the 
first volume of whose transactions it 
was published; and by the public in 
general, as well as by the author him- 
self, it has always been numbered 
among the finest productions of that 
exquisite poet.’ It was indeed much 
to be regretted that Dr. Carlyle favour- 
ed the world with so little from his 
own pen, having published scarcely 
any thing except the report of the pa- 
rish of Inverness, in Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Statistical account of Scotland, and some 
detached sermons. It is understood 
however, that he has left behind him a 
laree collection of valuable materials, 
the charge of publishing which he 
committed to a few of his most inti- 
mate friends with whose qualifications 
he was well satisfied. They no doubt 
will be happy to embrace the opportu- 
nity of doing justice to the memory of 
a friend whom they loved and revered, 
and whose loss will long be deplored 
by the country and the church. 

Dr. Carlyle died at Inverness on the 
25th of August 1805, in the 84th year 
of his age. Mrs. Carlyle, a woman of 
superior understanding and accom- 
plishments, died two years before him. 
He had several children, and one daugh- 
ter who had grown up, but he was so 
unfortunate as to lose them all long be- 
fore the period of his own death. Since 
the death of Dr. Carlyle, Dr. Home 
end Dr. Ferguson only remain of that 
illustrious class of cotemporaries who 
adorned the last age of Scottish lite- 
rature. 





For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY NOTICE. 


Rome, Auc. 4, 1806. 
Mr. W. presents his respects to the Edi- 
tor.—A friend has lately copied for him the 
enclosed. As opinions on scientific discus- 
sions properly belong to the public, he knows 
no better disposition of it than to ask of Mr. 

Dennie the favour of a place for it in his ele- 

gant repository. 

Extract from the London Monthly Ma- 
gazine, or British Register for June 
1802. Page 54. 

“ Mr. Augustus B. Woodwird has 


lately offered to the public * Corside- | 
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rations on the substance of the Sun.’ 
‘his curious and interesting work is 
divided into seven parts. First, an his- 
torical review of the opinions of the 
ancients on the substance of the sun. 
Second, a concise but comprehensive 
statement and examination of the opi- 
nions of the moderns on the particular 
nature of the sun. ‘Third, he offers his 
own hypothesis; that he might state it 
the more clearly he has found it ne- 
cessary to invent a new term, or ra- 
ther to employ an old one in a new 
sense—-this is the word electron, which 
he has chosen to denote that peculiar 
matter in substance, which has been 
called electricity and the electric fluid; 
and his opinion is, that the substance 
of the sun is electron. Fourth, in the 
fourth division of his subject, the au- 
thor offers an historical account of elec- 
tric discoveries. Fifth, he then enu- 
merates some of the most remarkable 
phenomena, in which electron, as a sué- 
stance, is observed to be present. 
Sixth, having stated these facts, the 
author proceeds to the more immediate 
object of his undertaking, which is, to 
adduce those powerful considerations 
which lead him to conclude that the 
substance of the sun is electron; here 
the reasoning which he adopts is of the 
analogical kind, pointing out the simi- 
larity of appearance and effect between 
terrestrial and solar electricity; or, in 
other words, between electron, as it 
operates in our mundane system, and 
electron as it manifests itself in and 
about the body of the sun. This part 
of the work is managed with a great 
deal of ingenuity and force of mind. 
The seventh and last division contains 
suggestions as to the means necessary 
for subjecting this hypothesis to the 
test of direct experiment. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


EXTRACTS FROM CUMBERLAND’S ME- 
MOIRS, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Speaking of his major O'Flaherty, in 
his West Indian, Cumberland says— 
“ For my Irishman I had a scheme 
rather more complicated; I put him 
into the Austrian service, and exhibit- 
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ed him in the livery of a foreign mas- 
ter, to Impress upon the audience the 
melancholy and impolitic alternative, to 
which his religious disqualification had 
reduced a gallant and a loyal subject of 
his natural king :-—I gave him courage, 
for it belongs to his nation; I endowed 
him with honour, for it belongs to his 
profession ; and I made him proud, jea- 
lous, susceptible, for such the exiled 
yeteran will be, who lives by the earn- 
ings of his sword, and is not allowed to 
draw it in the service of that country 
which gave him birth, and which of 
course he was born to defend: for his 
phraseology I had the glossary ready at 
my hand; for his mistakes and trips, 
vulgarly called bulis, I did not know the 
Irishman of the stage then existing, 
whom I would wish to make my mo- 
del: their gross absurdities, and una- 
tural contrarieties, have not a shade of 
character in them. When his imagi- 
nation is warmed, and his ideas rush 
upon him in a cluster, ’tis then the Irish- 
man will sometimes blunder; his fan- 
cy having supplied more words then his 
tongue can well dispose of, it will occa- 
sionally trip. But the imitation must 
be delicately conducted ; his meaning 
is clear, he conceives rightly, thotgh 
in delivery he is confused; and the act, 
as I conceive it, of finding language for 
the Irishman on the stage consists not in 
inaking him foolish, vulgar, or absurd, 
but oh the contrary, whilst you furnish 
him with expressions that excite laugh- 
ter, you must graft them upon senti- 
ments that deserve applause. 

‘It was the remark of Lord Lyttel- 
ton upon this comedy, when speaking 
of it to me one evening at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, that, had it not been for the inci- 
dent of O’Flaherty’s hicing himself be- 
hind the scene, when he ounrhibers the 
lawyer’s ‘soliloquy, he should have pro- 
nounced it a faultless composition. 
This flattery his lordslip surely added 
against the conviction of his better judg- 
nent, merely as a sweetener to qualify 
his criticism, and, by doing so, convin- 

ved me that he suspected me-of being 
less amenabie to fair correction than I 
-eally am and ever have been. But be 
nis as it may, acriucism from Lord 

eltou mustalways be worth record- 
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ing, and this especially, as it not only 
applies to my comedy in particular, but 
in general to all. 

“ ¢ I consider listening’ said he, ‘asa 
‘recourse never to be allowed in any 
‘pure drama, nor ought any good au- 
‘ thor to make use of it.’ This position 
being laid down by authority so high, 
and audibly delivered, drew the com- 
pany assembled for conversation, and all 
were silent. ¢ It is, in fact,’ he added, 
‘a violation of those rules, which origi- 
‘ nal authorities have established for the 
‘ construction of the comic drama.’ Af 
ter all due acknowledgments for the fa- 
vour of his remark, I replied that if I 
had trespassed against any rule laid 
down by classical authority , in the case 
alluded to, I had done it inadvertently, 
for [ really did not know where any such 
rule was to be found. 

“¢ What did Aristotle say? Were 
‘there no rules laid down by him for 
‘ comedy!’ None thatI knew; Aristotle 
referred to the Margites and Ilias Mi- 
nor as models, but that was no rule, and 
the medels being lost, we had neither 
precept nor example to instruct us. 
‘Were there any precedents in the 
¢ Greek or Roman drama, which could 

‘ justify the measure.’ To this I re- 
plied that no precedent could justify the 
measure in my opinion, which his lord- 
ship’s better judgement had condemned; 
being possessed of that I should offend 
no more, but as my error was commit- 
ted when I had no such advice to guide 
me, I did recollect that Aristophanes 
did not scruple to resort to listening and 
drawing conclusions from what was 
overheard when a man rambled and talk- 
ed broken sentences in his bed asleep 
and dreaming; and as for the Roman 
stage, if any thing could apologise for 
the major’s screen, I conceived there 
were screens in plenty upon that, which 
formed separate streets and entrances, 
which concealed the actors from each 
other, and gave occasion to a great deal 
of listening and over-hearing in their 
comedy. 

“¢ But this occurs,’ said lord Lyttel- 
‘ ton from the construction of the scene, 
‘not from the contrivance and intent of 
‘the character, asin your case; and 
‘ when such an expedient is resorted ta 
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‘ by an officer like your major, it is dis- 
‘ creditable and unbecoming of him as a 
‘ man of honour.’ This was decisive, and 
I made no longer any struggle. W hat 
my predecessors i in the drama, who had 
been dealers in screens, closets, and key- 
holes for a century past, would have 
said to this doctrine of the noble critic, 
I don’t pretend to guess: It would have 
made sad havoc with many of them and 
cut deep into their property; as for me, 
[ had so weak a cause and so st rong a 
majority against me, (for every lady in 
the room denounced listeners) that all 

| could do was to insert without loss of 
= a few words of palliation into the 
major’s part, by making him say, upon 
resorting to hisshiding place :—J’U/ step 
hehind this screen and! listen: a good sol- 
dier must sometimes fight in ambush as 
well as in the ofien field. 

“ T now leave this criticism to the 
consideration of those ingenious men, 
who may in future cultivate the stage ; 
I could name one now living, who has 
made such happy use of his screen in 
a comedy of the very first merit, that 
if Aristotle himself had written a whole 
chapter professedly against screens, and 
Jerry Collier had edited it with notes 
and illustrations, I would not have pla- 
ced Lady Teazle out of ear-shot to have 
saved their ears from the piilory: but 
if either of those worthies could have 
pointed out an expedient to have got 
Joseph Surface off the stage, pending 
that scene, with any reasonable confor- 
mity to nature, they would have done 
more good to the drama then either of 
them have done harm; and that is say- 
ing a great deal.” 





For the Port Folio. 


‘Interesting conversation between Mar- 
montel and his wife, extracted from the 
life of that charming author. 


‘ We often took solitary walks; and the 
end of these walks was usually that chesnut 
wood at Montmorency, which Rousseau has 
rendered famous. 

“It is here,’ used I to say to my wife, 
‘that he imagined that romance of Heloise, 
in which he has employed so much art and 
eloquence to give to vice the hue of honesty 
and the tint of virtue.’ 

‘ My wife was partial to Rousseau; she 
‘elt infinitely grateful to him for having per- 
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suaded women to suckle their own children, 
and for having used his efforts to render the 
first age of life gentle and happy. ‘ We may 

ardon him something.’ used she to say, ‘he 
his taught us how to be mothers.’ 

‘ But I who had only seen in-the conduct 
and writings of Rousseau a perpetual con- 
trast of beautiful language and vile morality ; 
I who had seen him announce himself for 
the apostle and the martyr of truth, and 
abuse it incessantly with adroit sophisms ; 
deliver himself by calumny from the grati- 
tude that oppressed him ; choose, in his sa- 
vage spleen, and in his sinister visions, the 
falsest colours to blacken his friends; de- 
fame those men of letters whom he had most 
reason to praise, in order to signalize him- 
self alone, and efface them all; I made my 
wife feel, by the good itself that Rousseatt 
had done, all the evil that he might have 
abstained from doing, if, instead of employ- 
ing his heart to serve his passions, to colour 
his hatred, his revenge, his cruel imgrati- 
tude, to give specious appearances to his 
calumnies, he had worked on himself to 
subjugate his pride, his irascible temper, his 
dark distrust, his sad animosities, and to be- 
come again, what nature had made him, 
innocently seeing, equitable, sincere and. 
good. 

‘ My wife listened to me sorrowfully. 
One day she said to me; ‘ my love, I am “ 
sorry to hear you often speak ill of Rous- 
seau. You will be accused of being excited 
against him by some personal enmity, and 
perhaps by a little envy.’ 

—* As to personality in my aversion,’ said. 
I to her, ¢ that would be very unjust, for he 
has never offended me, nor has he done me 
any injury. It would be more possible that 
there should be envy in it, for I admire him 
enough in his writings to be envious of him; 
and I should accuse myself of being so, if I 
ever surprised myself indefaming him. But 
I experience on the contrary, in speaking to 
you of the maladies of his soul, that bitter 
sorrow which you feel in hearing me.’— 
‘ Why then,’ replied she, ‘ in your writings, 
in your conversations, treat him with such 
severity ? Why insist on his vices? Is there 
no impiety in disturbing the ashes of the 
dead ?” 

—** Yes, thie ashes of the dead,’ said I to 
her, ‘ who leftno dangerous example, whose 
memory is not pernicious to the living. But 
should sweetened poisons, in the writings 
of an eloquent sophist, and of a seducing 
corrupter, should the fatal impressions he 
has made by special calumnies, should all 
the contagion that a celebrated talent has 
left, be suffered to pass current under favour 
of the respect which we owe to the dead, 
and perpetuate itself from age to age? Most 
certainly I will oppose to it, either as pre- 
servatives or as cuunterpoises, all the means 
in my power; and were it only to clear the 
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memory of my friends from the spots with 
which he has suilied it, I will do no more 
than leave, if I can, to the proselytes and 
enthusiasts that are still left him, the choice 
of thinking that Rousseau was either mad 
er malicious. They will accuse ine of be- 
ing envious. But a crowd of illustrious 
men, to whom I have rendered the justest 
and the purest homage, will attest that in 
my writings envy has never obscured justice 
and truth. Whilst Rousseau was living, I 
spared him, because he had need of me, 
and I would not injure him. He is now no 
more: and I owe no indulgence to the re- 
putation of a man who has indulged none, 
and who, in his memoirs has defamed the 
men that most loved him.’ 

‘ With respect to Heloise, my wife wa 
sensible of the danger of its morality ; ; eee 
what I have said of it in my Essai sur les Ro- 
mans needed no apology. But had I always 
so severely condemned the art which Rous- 
seau had employed to render interesting the 
crime of St. Preux, the crime of Julic, the 
one seducing his pupil, the other abusing 
the good faith, the probity of Wolmar? No, I 
confess it; and my morality, in my new posi- 
tion, savoured of the influence that our per- 
sonal interests have on owr opinions and on 
our feclings. 

‘In living in a world where public morals 
are corrupted, it is difficult not to contract 
at least some indulgence for certain fashion- 
able vices. Opinion, example, the seduc- 
tions of vanity, and above all the ailure- 
ments of pleasure, impair in young hearts, 
the rectitude of genuine feeling: the light 
air and tone with which old libertines have 
the art of turning into jest the scruples of vir- 
tue, and, of converting into ridicule the rules 
of delicate integrity, imperceptibly destroy 
the serious importance that the young mind 
was wont to attach to them. Marriage, 
above all, had cured me of this softness of 
conscience. 

‘What do I say? None but a husband, a 
father, can judge safely of those contagious 
vices that attack morals in their source, of 
those gentle and perfidious vices that bring 
on tr ouble, shame, hatred, desolation and 
despair into the bosom of families. 

‘ A bachelor insensible to those afflictions 
that are foreign to him, neither thinks of the 
tears he will cause, nor of the furv and re- 
venge he will excite in a wounded heart. 
Wholly occupied, like the spider, in spread- 
ing his nets, and watching the instant for en- 
veloping his prey, he either effaces from his 
moral code respect for the holy rights, or if 
they ever recur to his memory, he considers 
them as laws that are fallen into disuse. 
What so many others permit themselves to 
do, or applaud themselves for having done, 
appears to him, if not lawful, at least excu- 
sable. He thinks he may enjoy the license 
of the morals of the times. 
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‘ But when he has put himself in the num. 
ber of those whom the seductions of an adroit 
corrupter may render wretched for life; 
when he sees that the artifices, the flattering 
and enticing language of a young fop have 
only to surprise the innocence of a daughter, 
or the weakness of a wife, to ruin the peace 
of the most virtuous man, and his own, per. 


haps, one day; warned by his personal inte. 


rest, he feels how essentially the honour, the 
faith, the sanctity of conjugal and domestic 
morals are to a father, to a husband, invio. 
lable properties ; and it is then that he sees, 
with a severe eye, all that is criminal and 
dishonorable in profligate manners, with 
whatever decoration eloguence may clothe 
it, and under whatever exterior of virtue 
and decorum an industrious writer may dis. 
guise it. 

‘I therefore blame Rousseau, but, in 
blaming him, I grieve that splenetic passions, 
a somber pride, and a vain glory, should have 
spoiled a fund of such beautiful feeling’ 





For the Port Folio. 


{From “ Memoirs of Richard Cumberland” 
we extract the following ludicrous des. 
cription of the person and manners of 
Soame Jenyns. In smiling at this portrait, 
we shall not at all abate the high respect 
we feel for the author of the dissertation 
on the internal evidences of the Christian 
religion. ] 

A disagreement about a name or a date 
will mar the best story that ever was put to- 
gether. Sir Joshua Reynolds luckily could 
not hear an interrupter of this sort; John- 
son would not hear, or if he heard him would 
not heed him! Soame Jenyns heard him, 
heeded him, sct him right, and took up his 
tale, where he had left it, without any dimi- 
nution of its humour, adding only a few more 
twists to his snuff-box, a few more taps upon 
the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt or two, 
the invariable forerunners ofthe amenity that 
was at the heels of them. He was the man 
who bore his part in all societies with the 
most even temper and undisturbed hilarity of 
all the good companions whom I ever knew. 
He came into your house at the very mo- 
ment you had put upon your card; he dres. 
sed himself to do your party honor in all the 
colors of the jay; his lace, indeed, had long 
since lost its lustre, but his coat had faith- 
fully retained its cut, since the days wher 
gentlemen wore embroidered f cured velvets 
with short sleeves, boot cufis, and buckram 
skirts; as nature had cast him im the exact 
mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he fol- 
lowed her close in the fashion of his coat, that 
it was doubted if he did not weer them: be- 


cause he had a protuberant wen just under 
his pole, he wore a wig, that did not cover 
above half his head. His eyes were protru- 
ded like the eyes of the lobster, who wears 
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them at the end of his feelers, and yet there 
was room between one of these and his nose 
for another wen that added nothing to his 
beauty ; yet I heard this good man very inno- 
cently remark, when Gibbon published his 
history, that he wondered any body so ugly 
could write a book. : 

Such was the exterior of a man, who was 
the charm of the circle, and gave a zest to 
every company he came into; his pleasantry 
was of a sort peculiar to himself; it harmo- 
nized with every thing; it was like the bread 
to our dinner; you did not perhaps make it 
the whole or principal part of your meal, but 
jt was an admirable and wholesome auxiliary 
to yourother viands. Soame Jenyns told you 
no long stories, engrossed not much of your 
attention, and was not angry with those that 
did; his thoughts were original, and were apt 
to have a very whimsical affinity to the para- 
dox in them: he wrote verses upon dancing, 
and prose upon the origin of evil, yet he was 
a very indifferent metaphysician and a worse 
dancer; ill-nature and personality, with the 
single exception of his lines upon Johnson, I 
never heard fall from his lips; those lines 
I have forgotten, though I believe I was the 
first person to whom he recited them? they 
were very bad, but he had been told that 
Johnson ridiculed his metaphysics, and some 
of us had just then been making extempo- 
rary epitaphs upon each other: though his 
wit was harmless, yet the general cast of it 
was ironical; there was a terseness in his re- 
partees, that had a play of words as well as 
of thought, as when speaking of the diffe- 
rence between laying out money upon land, 
or purchasing into the funds, he said, «* One 
was principal without interest, and the other 
interest without principal.” Certain itis he 
had a brevity of expression, that never hung 
upon the ear, and you felt the point in the 
very moment that he made the push. It was 
rather to be lamented that his lady, Mrs. 
Jenyns, had so great a respect for his good 
sayings, and so imperfect a recollection of 
them, for though she always prefaced her re- 
citals of them with—as Mr. Fenyns says—it 
was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and 
never, I am apt to think, as Mr. Jenyns 
said ; but she was an excellent old lady, and 
twirled her fan with as much mechanical ad- 
dress as her ingenious husband twirled his 
snuff-box. 


ae 


For the Port Folio. 
FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL. 


MR. RUSSEL, 


The change of deism or infidelity has not 
unfrequently been made against some of the 
first statesmen, philosophers, and generals, 
of the United States :—Among others, the 
late Dr. Franklin.has not escaped the charge. 
~»I donot recollect to have seen in hts works, 
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any opinion of his on the subject of religion: 
But in perusing the life of the late Rev Dr. 
Stiles, President of Yale College, I find, that 
in January, 1790, the Rev. Doctor, in a let- 
ter to Dr. Franklin requesting his portrait 
for the College, thus ingenuously expressed. 
his desire on the subject: — 

‘* You know, sir, I am a Christian; and 
would to heaven all others were as I am, 
except my imperfections. As much as‘ I 
know of Dr. Franklin, I have not an idea of 
his religious sentiments. I wish to know 
the opinion of my venerable friend concern. 
ing Fesus of Nazareth.—He will not impute 
this to impertinence or improper curiosity in 
one, who for many. years has continued to 
love, estimate, and reverence his abilities 
and literary character with an ardour of af- 
fection.—If I have said too much, let the re- 
quest be blotted out, and be ne more.” 

The Doctor, in reply to President Stiles, 
under date of March 9, 1790, makes this 
reply :— 

““I do not take your curiosity amiss, and 
shall endeavour, in a few words, to gratify 
it. As to Fesus of Nazareth, my opinion of 
whom you particularly desire, I think the 
system.of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the dest the world ever saw, or is 
likely to see; but I apprehend it has received 
various corrupting changes; and I have, 
with most of the present Dissenters in Eng- 
land, some doubts as to his Divinity.” 

This letter was written about a month bes 
fore the Doctor died, April 17, 1790. 

Now whether this is not a defence of 
Christianity, or savours of infidelity, your 
readers can judge, as well as . 


EUSEBIUS. 


For the Port Folio. 
LEVITY. 


CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. Jones’s nephew, of the Old 
Bailey, being daily apprised (since his 
arrival from abroad) of the many frau- 
dulent and evasive ways practised by a 
man in the environs of Fleet-street, 
who writes himself Jones, which is an 
open imposition, having no right there- 
to, but only calculated to delude the 
unwary: therefore Mr. Jones’s nephew, 
finding it absolutely necessary, at the 
request of his friends, and in justice to 
the public, hereby declares, upon his 
honour, that there is. not any one of 
the name of Jones existing in the pro- 
fession, the person alluded to and meant 
for such, that has given so much unl- 


versal satisfaction, being Williams, a 


Cc 
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native of Radnorshire, South Wales, 
nephew to Mr. Jones, the second, the 
last, and the only one of the profes- 
sion that ever was, or will be, in the 
family. 

Witu1aMs, Jones’s nephew. 


White Ball, No. 25, Fleet-Lane, near 
the Old Bailey, Aug. 9, 1774. 


N. B. Any one presuming to per- 
sonate him for the future will be prose- 
cuted; likewise, shall the man persist 
in his obstinate opinion, he will find his 
real name and occupation inserted. 


——e 


A gentleman, lately returned from Ches- 
ter, has sent us the following curious 
advertisement, which, for tis very 
great singularity, we think may prove 
entertaining to our readers. 


Peter Story, farrier, takes this me- 
thod to acquaint the public, that, pro- 
vided he is encouraged by any number 
of supportable gentlemen, &c. so far as 
one hundred guineas, that he designs 
to publish a small Boox, which will be 
a most elegant instructor for farriery, 
&c. as undoubtedly, according to his 
deserving character, may prove very 
beneficial, and worth some millions of 
pounds to the inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain in general, and the city of Chester 
in particular, where he new intends to 
settle. 

He infallibly cures the following dis- 
tempers, viz. ulcers upon any part of 
the human body, excepting the vocal 
part; itch, without the least danger, &c. 
the prick of a thorn, wild warts. upon 
horses, &c. the pole evil, quiterbdone, 
fistula, broken bone, glanders, bloody 

spaven, ringbone, misbleeding ‘in the 
nec k, lameness in the hoofs, &c. ulcers 
inside and outside, guicldi ing and nick- 
ney safe way of recovery, that 

: of the tails will be secured; 
destroyit ies of rats very punctually de- 
scribed, the bite of a mad dog, and 
manching: all the above cures may be 
done, if not inside, between the ex- 
pense of one tarthing and six-pence. 
N. B. That, dany of his directions may 
be judged by any sufficient majority to 
be defraudable, he'll suffer being jib- 

beted altve. 
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N.B. That the said Peter Story was 


brought up to the abovementioned far- 
riery from his youth: he lived three 
years as a foreman with the most noted 
Mr. Dick Bevin, late of the Bridge. 
street, Chester, deceased, who has been 
for series of years a chief farrier, un. 
der the command of seven regiments 
of horse; at length he grew fat and 
gouty, so that he was disabled from his 
profession, and in the meanwhile, the 
said Peter Story, owing to a great prace 
tice, improved himself incomparable, 
ard now being his own master these 
twenty-five years ago, he has studied 
upon several articles of his own inven- 
tion, which in general proves most ef- 
fectual. Any gentleman, &c. that shall 
favour him with their custom, shall be 
most’ humbly acknowledged by their 
most devoted humble servant, Peter 
Story, at Glascod, near St. George, 
upon the great turnpike-road from Lon- 
don to Holyhead. 


vem me oe 


VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 


Jet no pious ear be offended, says Johnson, 
if I advance, in opposition to many authori- 
ties, that poetical devotion cannot often 
please. The doctrines of religion may indeed 
be defended in a didactic poem; and he who 
has the happv power of arguing in verse, will 
not lose it because his subject is sacred. 
A poet may describe the beauty and gran. 
deur of Nature, the flowers of the Spring, 
and the harvests of Autumn, the vicissitudes 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the Sky, 
and praise the Maker for his works in lines 
which no reader shall lay aside. The sub- 
ject of disputation is not piety, but the mo- 
tives to piety; that of the description is not 
God, but the works of God. Contemplative 
piety, or the intercourse between God and 
the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man ad- 
mitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, 
and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is al- 
ready i in a higher state than poetry can cone 
fer. The essence of poetry is invention; 


‘such invention as, by producing something 


unexpected, surprises anddelights. The to- 
pics of devotion are few, and being few are 
universally known; but few as they are, 
they can be made no more ; they can receive 
no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expression. Poetry 


pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
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to the mind than things themselves afford. 
This effect proceeds from the display of those 
parts of nature which attract, and the con- 
cealment of those which repel the imagina- 
tion: but religion must be shewn as it is; 
suppression and addition equally corrupt it ; 
From 
poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
good poetry always attains, the enlargement 
of his comprehension and elevation of his 
fanéy; but this is rarely to be hoped by Chris- 
tians from metrical devotion. Whatever is 
great, desirable or tremendous, is comprised 
in the name of the Supreme Being. Omni- 
potence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot 
be amplified; Perfection cannot be improv- 
ed. The employments of pious meditation 
are Faith, Thanksgiving, Repentance, and 
Supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, can- 
not be invested by fancy with decorations. 
Thanksgiving, the most joyful of holy effu- 
sions, yet addressed to a Being without pas- 
sions, is confined to a few modes, and is to 
be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, 
trembling in the presence of the Judge, is 
not at leisure for cadences and epithets : 
Supplication of man to man may diffuse it- 
selfthrough many topics of persuasion ; but 
supplication to God can only cry for mercy. 
Of sentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the most simple expression is the 
mostsublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its 
power, because it is applied to the decora- 
tion of something more excellent than itself. 
All that verse can do is to help the memory 
and delight the ear, and for these purposes it 
may be very useful ; but it supplies nothing 
tothe mind. The ideas of Christian Theo- 
lory are too simple for eloquence, too sa- 
cred for fiction, and too majestic for orna- 
ment; to recommend them by tropes and 
figures is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
sidereal hemisphere. 


AN ADMONITION, BY ANN SEWARD. 


Florio, the wild, the frolic, and the loud, 
Of curb impatient, and of outrage proud; 
Skill’d on the turf, familiar with the stews, 
Whose lawless senses not a vice refuse, 

But young and frolic, amorous and gay, 

Deigns at thy feet the nuptial wreath to lay, 

Admir’d Rosilda!—ah, in time beware, 

Trust not thy peace to this resplendent snare, 

Nor from that man of errors hope to prove 

The faith and tenderness of wedded love, 

Thy fond attentions, thy unswerving truth, 

Thy beauties given, in such a morn of youth 

As fairly promises their rising sway 

A brighter noon, arid long enduring day ; 

While each auxiliar elegance combines, 

The wit that lightens, and the sense that 
shines : 

These rare tadowmente—sh' they all are 
vain, 

Habitual vices form a stronger chain. 
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Inur’d to change, change only can impart 
Exhaustless transport to the sensual heart; 
Blow not the bubble hope, that peerless 

charms 

May bind the plighted wanderer to thy arms, 
When soft attractions in a novel face, 

The wanton glance, the gay voluptuous 
grace, 

Venal or libertine, his faith invade, 

Who asks nor Virtue’s nor Religion’s aid ; 

As soon expect on yonder grassy height, 

The new fallen drifts of April’s winter’d 


night 

Lasting should prove, as when, on Jura’s 
side, 

Their pure expanse may summer beams de- 
ride ; 

Lo! on our humbler mountains dawns the 
day, - 

And the warm South-wind meets him on hig _ 
way, 

Wide o’er their fleecy tops the sun shall 
glow, 


And where is then their dissoluble snow? 


GREEN MOUNTAIN. 


Whose head is that, with verdant trees, 

Which bid defiance to the breeze, 

Where man sees heaven itself, with ease? 
Green Mountain’s. 


When tempests howl and north winds blow, 

And little riv’lets cease to flow, 

Whose head is powder’d white, with snow} 
Green Mountain’s. 

And when, on zephyr’s downy wing, 

Comes forth the joy-restoring Spring, 

Whose feather’d songsters sweetly sing? 
Green Mountain’s. 

| And when the joyful Spring ’s begun, 

Whose snow is melted by the Sun, 

From which the flowing streamlets run? 
Green Mountain’s 


And when the Summer’s smiles are seen, 
And Sol mounts up the sky serene, 
Whose top is clad in gayest green ? 

Green Mountain’s. 


When Autumn’s fruits our fielés adorn, 
Whose labourers snatch the sheaves of corn, 
To fill up Ceres’ silver horn ? 

Green Mountain’s. 
When Brirowns did our land assail, 
Our brethern snatch’d and put to jail, 
Whose son, in rage, bit off a nail ?* 

Green Mountain’s. 


Whose were those brave and warlike sons, 
Who at the field of Bennington, 
The vict’ry of the battle won? 

Green Mountain’s. 





* It is said, that Col. Ethan Alien, while 
confined by the British, in a fit of rage, one duy, 
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In the following song, the landman, 
not less than the mariner, will ‘find 
those tender images which find their 
way directly to the heart. 


Sweet is the ship that under sail 
Spreads her white bosom to the gale; 
Sweet, oh, sweet ’s the flowing can; 
Sweet to poise the labouring oar 

That tugs us to our native shore, 
When the boatswain pipes the barge to man, 
Sweet sailing with a fav’ring breeze, 
But oh! much sweeter than all these 
Is Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan. 

The needle, faithful to the north, 

To shew of constancy the worth, 

A curious lesson teaches man. 

The needie time may rust, a squall 
Capsize the binnacle and all, 

Let seamanship do all it can: 

My love in worth shall higher rise, 
Nor time shall rust, nor squalls capsize 
My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 


When in the bilboes I was penn’d, 

For serving of a worthless friend, 

And every creature from me ran: 

No ship performing quarantine 

Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hail’C me, woman, child, or man. 

But though false friendship’s sails were 
furl’d, 

Though cut adrift from all the world, 

I'd ail the world in lovely Nan. 


I love my duty, love my friend, 

Love truth and merit to defend, 

To moan their loss who hazar d ran; 

I love to take an honest part, 

Love beauty and a spotless heart, 

By manners love to shew the man; 

To sail through life by honour’s breeze, 
°T was all along of loving these 

First made me doat on lovely Nan. 


Fair lady, though low is our cot in the vale, 
Thy person is safe and secure, 

Nor fear the proud lord will its sanction in- 

vade, 

The robber will not harm the poor: 

Here truth and simplicity go hand in hand, 
While health still our pleasures increase, 

And tho’ we can boast not of riches or land, 
Our cot is the cottage of peace. 


Fair lady, then rest in our cot in the vale, 
Where innocence holds its retreat, 
Where the sweet little chorister carols his 
tale, 
And the woodbine secures you from heat; 
Though mansions of power surrounded by 
wealth, 


The pride of the great may increase, 


The humble thatch’d roof is the dwelling of 
health, 
And our cot is the cottage of peace. 
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The following sarcastic simile we 
derive from those wits who wrote for 
the Anti-Jacobin. 

Thus, happy France ! in thy regenerate land, 

Where taste with rapine saunters hand in 
hand; 

Where, nurs’d in seats of innocence and 
bliss, 

Reform greets Terror with fraternal kiss; 

Where mild Philosophy first taught to sean 

The wrongs of Providence, and rights of 
man ; 

Where Memory broods o’er Freedom’s ear. 
lier scene, 

The /anthern bright and brighter guz/lotine— 

Three gentle swains evolve their longing 
arms, 

And woo the young Repudblic’s virgin charms: 

And though proud Barras with the fair suc. 
ce ed, 

Though not in vain the attorney Rewbell 
plead, 

Oft doth the impartial nymph their love 
forego, 

To clasp thy crooked shoulders, blest Le 
Peaux. 


Dr. Darwin, who has the happy art 
of illustrating from the most familiar 
circumstances in real life the abstract 
theories of philosophy, gives us the fol- 
lowing | picture: sque instance of the use 

of varying motives to prolong exertion : 

A little boy, who was tired of walking, 
begged of his papa to carry him.— 
“ Here,” says his tather, “ ride on my 
gold-headed cane.” The pleased child, 
putting it between his legs galloped 
away with delight. 

Alexander the Great, also, one day 
saw a poor man carrying upon. his 
shoulders a very heavy load of silver 
for the royal camp: the man tottered 
under his burden and was ready to give 
up the point from fatigue—* Hold on 
my friend, the rest of the w ay, and carry 
it to your own tent, for it is yours,” 
said Alexander. 


What is the soil or climate, ex- 
claims the impassioned BurKE, where 
experience has not uniformly proved 
that the voluntary flow of heaped-up 
plenty, bursting from its rich luxu- 
riance, has ever run with a more copi- 
ous stream of revenue than could be 
squeezed fr om the dry husks of op- 
pressed indigence, by the straining of 
all the political machinery in the world. 
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A BALLAD, BY ANN SEWARD. 


I wake and weep when wintry winds 
Are howling loud upon the lea, 
And louder gales my fancy finds 
For William on the foaming sea; 
But, calming soon the pictur’d storm, 
Sweet hopes into my bosom creep, 
And tell me summer breezes warm 
Shall waft him safely o’er the deep. 


Four years on India’s sultry coast 
Has War’s rude voice my love detain’d, 
While here, to every pleasure lost, 
His Anna’s languid form remain’d, 
And o’er the steep rock still to lean, 
Still eager watch each gliding sail, 
That languid form is duly seen 
At ruddy morn and evening pale. 


But ah! no handkerchief I mark, 
Stream from the deck in crimson dye! 
Dear signal! wanting thee, the bark. 
is hail’d by many a mournful sigh; 
its shouts discordant seem to me 
That echo from the stony pier, 

Since William’s face I cannot see, 
Since William’s voice I cannot hear. 


On the Clamours of the Bellowers for 
Liberty. 

They who for freedom idly rave, 

And sect no bounds to what they crave, 
But still for freedom baw]; 

Ne’er think that liberty’s excess 

Borders on wild licentiousness, 
And would but more enthral. 


Distracted Gallia’s lengthen’d sighs, 
Have shown what real ills may rise 
From speculative good, 

And prove—by reason unconfin’d 
Each anarch passion of the mind 
Begets a monstrous brood. 


So from the pregnant womb of Nile 
The Ethiop hopes his arid soil 
With liquid wealth may flow; 
But if too far it leaves his shores, 
The unresisted deluge pours 
Fecundity of woe. 


The tuneful lark awakens day, 
And carols sweet his lively note, 
The wanton lambs wild gambols play, 
And chanticleer extends his throat; 
Fond expectation hails the youth, 
Who’s lov’d me long, and loves me still, 
To hear him plight his vows of truth, 
While clink, clink, sounds the merry mill. 


He vows a ring he has long bespoke, 
And I to wed him ne’er denied ; 

Oh dear, how men and maids will joke, 
When I become his happy bride ; 

With envy half the maids will die, 
For Harry half the men excels, 

Well pleas’d we’ll soon together hie 





Where ding dong sound the merry bells. 
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The celebrated Richardson relates 
the*following anecdote of his “ boyish 
days,’”’ while he was a mere country lad, 
and before he became an apprentice to 
a printer: 

“ As a bashful and not forward boy, 
I wasan early favorite withall the young 
women of taste and reading in the neigh- 
borhood.—Half a dozen of them, when 
met to work with their needles, used, 
when they got a book they liked, to 
borrow me to read to them; and both 
mothers and daughters used to be pleas- 
ed with the observations they put me 
upon making. 

“ J was not more then thirteen, when 
three of these young women, unknown 
to eacli other, having an high opinion 
of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to 
give them copies to write after, as cor- 
rect, for answers to their lover’s letters ; 
nor did any of them ever know that I 
was the secretary of the others. I have 
been desired to chide, and even repulse, 
when an offence was either taken or 
given, at the very time that the heart 
of the chider, or repulser, was open be- 
fore me, overflowing with esteem and 
affection ; and the fair repulser dreading - 
to Le taken at her word, directing this 
word, or that expression to be softened 
orchanged. One, highly gratified with 


| her lover’s fervor and vows of everlast- 


ing love, has said, when I have asked her 
direction—I cannot teil you what to 
write ; but (her heart on her lips) you 
cannot write too kindly! All her fear 
was only that she should incur sligh: 
for her kindness.” 


SUNG BY INCLEDON. 


When Vulcan forg’d the bolts of Jove 
In Etna’s roaring glow, 

Neptune petition’d he might prove 
Their use and power below ; 

But finding in the boundless deep 
Such thunders would but idly sleep, 

He with them «:m’d Britannia’s hand 
To guard from foes her native land. 


Long may she hold the awful right; 
And when, thro’ circling flame, 
She darts her vengeance in the fight, 
May Justice guide her aim. 
While, if assail’d in future wars, 
Her soldiers brave and gallant tars 
Shall launch her fires from every han& 
On every foe to Britain’s land. 








THE WHEEL-BARROW. 


With a big bottle nose, and an acre of chin, 

His whole physiognomy frightful as sin; 

With a huge frizzled wig, and triangular hat, 

And a snuff-besmear’d hindicerdhic# tied 
over that. 


Doctor Bos, riding out on his fierce rosinante, 

(In hair very rich, but of flesh very scant) 

Was a little alarm’d, through a zeal for his 
bones, 

Seeing Hodge cross the road with a barrow 
of stones, 


Hip! friend! roar’d the Doctor, with no lit- 
tle force, 

Prithee set down your barrow, ’twill frighten 
my horse! 

Hodge as quickly replied as an Erskine or 
Garrow, 

You’re a damn’d deal more likely to frighten 
my barrow. 


We know not the author of the fol- 
lowing ballad, but think it a perform- 
ance sufficiently elegant to rescue the 
name of any Poet from oblivion. ‘The 
fourth stanza is very terse, and the 
two last are very shining. 


O Fortune! how strangely thy 
awarded, 
How much to thy shame thy caprice is re- 
corded ; 
As the wise, great, and rood of thy pow’rs 
seldom ’scape any, 
Witness brave Belisarius, who begg’d for 
a halfpenny. 
Date cbolum Belisario, Cc. 
He, whose fame from his valour and victo- 
ries arose, sir, 
Of his country the shield, and the scourge 
of her foes, sir, 
By his poor faithful dog, blind and aged was 
led, sir, 
With one foot in the grave, thus to beg his 
bread, sir. 
Date, &e. 
When a young Roman Knight, in the street 
passing by, sir, 
The veteran survey’d with a heart-rending 
sigh, sir, 
And a purse in his helmet he dropp’d with 
a tear, sir, 
While the soldier’s sad tale thus attracted 
his ear, sir. 
Date, &c. 


J] have fought, I have bled, I have con- 
quer’d for Rome, sir, 

I have crown’d her with laurels, which for 
ages will bloom, sir, 

I’ve enrich’d her with wealth, swell’d her 
pride and power, sir, 

I espous’d her for life, and disgrace is my 
dower, sir. 

Date, &e. 


gifts are 
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Yet blood I ne’er wantonly wasted at rap. 
dom, 
Losing thousands their lives with a nil des. 
perandum, 
But each conquest I gain’d I made friend 
and foe know, 
That my soul’s only aim was pro publico 
bono. 
Date, &c. 
I no colonies lost by attempts to enslave 
them ; ‘ 
I of Roman’s free rights ne’er strove to be. 
reave them ; 
Nor to bow down their necks to the yoke for 
my pleasure, 
Have an empire dismember’d, or squander’d 
its treasure. 
Date, &c. 
Nor yet for my friends, for my kindred, o; 
self, sir, 
Has my glory been stain’d by the base views 
of pelf, sir, 
For such sordid designs I’ve so far been from 
carving, 
Old and blind, I’ve no choice but begging or 
starving. 
Date, &c. 
Now if soldier, or statesman of what age or 
nation, 
He hereafter may be should hear this rela. 
tion, 
And of eye-sight bereft, should, like me, 
grope his way, sir, 


{| The bright sun beams of virtue will turn 


night to day, sir, 
Date, &c. 
So I to distress and to darkness inur’d, sir, 
In this vile crust of clay when no longer im- 
mur’d, sir, ’ 
At Death’s welcome call, my bright course 
shall bégin, sir, 
And enjoy endless day from the sun-shine 
within, sir. 
Date, €c. 


An orthodox wit speaking of a stanza 
in Gray’s far-famed Elegy, introduces 
the ensuing remark: 

These lines are the most majestic in 
the Elegy, but they contain an appeal 
to feelings, which none but those who 
are so happy as to have been bred up in 
a veneration for the solemn forms and 
service of a national church can expect 
to possess. The palate ofa sectary, ac- 
customed to the reception of slender 
food, will nauseate the full meal set be- 
fore him in these lines: 

Where through the long drawn isle and 
fretted vault, 


The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLpscHOOL, 


The following Elegy on the ruins of an 
old Church, is respectfully offered for in- 
sertion in the Port Folio. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
J. M. Q—t—n. 


AN ELEGY 
ON THE RUINS OF AN OLD CHURCH. 


Say, where does pure religion love to 
dwell, 
In lordly domes, or in the moss-grown cell? 
Are pray’rs more fervent here than at the 
pole, 
O:, what is virtue, but a grateful soul? 
While Ev’ning’s paly robe o’ershades the 
sky, 
And fainter rays illume th’ aérial die ; 
While nought is heard but sighs along the 
woods, 
And echoing murmurs of the distant floods ; 
To yonder vale my Genius shall we stray, 
(Fancy invites, and twilight points the way), 
Roam thro’ the shades, enjoy the pleasing 
gloom, 
Where Sleep reclines o’er dark Oblivion’s 
tomb: 
Steep and Oblivion, sisters, heav’nly pair! 
‘Tis yours to lull, to soften ev’ry care! 
Your sable forms, immers’d in Lethe’s 
stream, 
Shade all our woes, and spread a milder 
beam. 
The swain forgets the labours of the day, 
(nd slumbers calm, the peaceful hour away, 
Ev’n lovers now forbear to sigh—to weep, 
Night soothes their griefs and seals their 
eyes in sleep. 
Behold! thro’ yonder copse what ruins 
rise, 
Hoary with age, and pointing to the skies ! 
The simple roof, the walls with moss o’er- 
‘grown, 
The graves all sunk, and rude th’ inscriptive 
stone ! 
The tott’ring fence decay’d, save where the 
yew 
And shady cypress hide it from the view! 
The rill that tinkles o’er its pebbly bed, 
And serves to soothe the slumbers of the 
dead! 
These scenes, shewn by the moon’s refleet- 
ed ray, 
Ev’n these seem to bespeak a happier day ! 


Say, shall I dare to break their hallow’d 
rest, 


. 
Tread the lone path, or the cold dust molest? | 


The Muse invites, and Contemplation calls, 

I love these dreary scenes, and haunted 
walls. 

Hark! how the Genii whistle in the wind, 

Load the low gale, and tune the raptur’d 
mind ! 

Pensive the fleeting shadows flit around, 

Responsive ailes emit a solemn sound ! 

In this lone nook, within that little space, 
Lies ev’ry virtue, join’d to ev’ry grace! 
Hard fate! tho’ bright Leander’s happy 

bride, 

She liv’d a virgin, and a virgin died! 

That night when joyful friends at length de- 
sien’d 

To join those hands which love before had 
join’d, 

That dismal night, Heay’n call’d the fated 
maid, 

| And sad Cleora sunk a lifeless shade ! 

Hark! guiv’ring notes salute my list’ning ear, 

I see the genius* of the fane appear ! 

Pale are her faded looks, her count’nance 
wan, 

Her eyes seem to bespeak disgust of man ! 

Around in order glide th’ aérial band 

(Rul’d by her nod, and govern’d by her 


wand), 

High o’er the mould’ring walls they slowly. 
rise, 

And seem th’ ascending cloud to mortal 
eyes! 

As some small mourner of the feather’? 
throng, 

Plaintive her note, and slow her~cheerless. 
song, 

Her plumage dull, and loose its sparkling 
hue, 


Thus seems the goddess, rising to the view! 


‘ Attend!’ she sadly says, (I hear her 
well), 
‘ Attend! ye ghosts! and share my. last 
farewel! 
‘ With you, alas! forever could I stay, 
‘ But Fate forbids it—and I must obey. 
‘O happy vale! O lov’d, retir’d abode! 
‘ Adorn’d by saints, and visited by God! 
¢‘ When first these walls the peaceful tribes 
explor’d, 
/s With awe they view’d, and with respect 
ador’d ! 
‘ Unstain’d by vice, its priest, unknown to 
art, , 

‘ Inspir’d alone, to touch the feeling heart! 
‘To worship here a grateful concourse 
came, : 

‘ Its noblest honour, and its highest fame. 
‘ But ah !—these happy scenes, forever fied, 
‘ Are now, alas! a visionary shade! 








* Religion. 
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‘To yonder dome,* Fate warms me to re- 
pair, 

‘To hear the sigh, and aid the faithful 
pray’; 

‘ With sad regret, believe me, I remove ; 
‘These walls, tho’ mould’ring, I shall ever 
love ; 

‘ All silent, sacred, lonely they appear, 

‘Save when frequented by the hallow’d 
bier ; 

* Wond’ring the swain the sinking pile sur- 
veys, 

¢ Then drops a tear, and talks of better days! 

‘Mid kindred dust.inters the breathless 
frame, 

‘ Then slowly hies to fields from whence he 
came. 

‘ Death’s heraldt now forgets to call those 
home, 

‘ Be’t yours, ye ghosts, to guard them to the 
tomb. ' : 

‘ Let aged matrons meet a kindred shade, 

‘ Hail the cold corpse, and mix it with the 
dead. 

‘ Ye virgins, be it your peculiar care, 

‘ To guide, protect, attend the spotless fair. 

* May no rude fool profane your calm abode, 

‘I leave the rest to fortune, and to God.’ 

She said, and slowly with her train with- 
drew, 


Etherial glories beaming in the view. 


The ghosts pour forth a mildly plaintive 
song, 

Grief flows from ev’ry eye—from ev’ry 
tongue ! 


Tell me, ye sacred shades, (ye know it all) 

Has Heav’n, or man decreed your final 
fall? 

¢ Man, man,’ at once the neighb’ring groves 
reply, 

‘Inconstant man has: thrown th’ eventful 
die ; 

‘To yon bleak eminence transferr’d the 
whole, sss 

‘ Devotion, faith, and purity of soul. 

‘ Intent to rase, he seiz’d whate’er he could, 

‘ Save what were fix’d—the monument and 


' shroud.’ 
Oft now when midnight shades obscure 
the sky, | 
Pale fleeting forms precede th’ afirighted 
eye; 
Long mournful groans assail the trav’ler’s 


ear, J 


And sighs, and shrieks attend the fun’ral | ‘ 
| So the great light, which shines from far,. 


bier, . 





* The new church. { The bell. 
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Oft too the injur’d maid pursues the swain 

Haunts all his steps, and asks her heart 
again. : 

These walls, tho’ sunk, the swain shal} 
still revere, 

These tombs, tho’ mould’ring, shall be ever 
dear; 

To each succeeding race, the sire shall tel} 

What = they were, and what reverse 
befel! 


EPIGRAMS. 


TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 


As fidlers and archers who cunningly know 
The way to procure themselves merit, 


_ Will always provide them two strings to 


their bow, 
And manage their business with spirit. 


So likewise the provident maiden should do, 
Who would make the best use of her 
beauty : 
If her mark she would hit, or her lesson 
play through, 
Two lovers must still be her duty. 
Thus arm’d against chance, and secure of 
supply, 
Thus far our revenge we may carry: 
One spark, for our sport, we may jilt and 
set by, 
And t’other, poor soul! we may marry. 


THE DANGEROUS FATR. 


If Lucy but wear it, a feather ’s a charm; 
Ah! who can be safe, when a feather can 
: harm ? 
Fly youth, from this beauty, whoever thou 
art; 
And warn’d by the feather, beware of the 
dart. 


To a beautiful Lady calumniated. 


Banish, my Lydia, these sad thoughts ; 
Why sit’st thou musing so? 

To hear the ugly rail at faults, 
They would but cannot do? 

For, let the guilt be what it will, 
So small account they bear, 

That none yet thought it worth their while, 
On such to be severe. 

With far more reason you may pine 
That you are made so fair ; 

For had you but less glorious been 
Of faults you would not hear. 

tas had its spots set down, ? 

While many a little dim-eyed star 

Has not been tax’d with one. 
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